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The Diarist in Vienna. 

From 5 to 7 P. M., Marcn 29.—A party 
of five Beethoven enthusiasts—Madame L., pos- 
sessor of that fine, poetic bust of the composer, 
modelled by Prof. Schaller for the late Carl 
Holz; Prof. L., Dr. Gerhard von Breuning, Hof 
Sekretair Walther, and myself. We drove 
through the city, out at the Schotten Thor, across 
the Glacis and to the Schwarzspanier house. We 
ascended the two broad flights of stone stairs, 
whilom devoted to the dignitaries of the church 
and the heads of the old convent. The servant 
maiden opened the door into a range of apart- 
ments now for a few weeks empty, and we passed 
through two ante-chambers into the large main 
room, whence one has so fine a view of Glacis, 
city and suburb. 

Thirty-three years ago to-day, the Hof Sekre- 
tair, then a young man, and Dr. Breuning, then 
a child of thirteen years, were here for the last 
time—it was the day of the funeral of Beethoven. 
In yonder corner had stood the bed on which he 
died. 

“ There,” said the doctor, “I piled the forty 
volumes of Handel’s works upon the dying man’s 
bed. Here stood the two grand pianofortes, that 
by Graf, and that which came as a present from 
London. + There stood the book case; in that 
smaller room were his writing desk, and the table 
where he composed. Once only did I see him in 
the act of composition. On this spot stood my 
father and Schindler, when they urged upon him 
the propriety of making his will.” 

And the strong man, overcome with his emo- 
tions, turned away to the window—and we were 
silent. We passed through the eight rooms, large 
and small, which belong to the range of apart- 
ments, all of which the composer had hired. Our 
conversation was in low tones, and there could 
be but one topic. The empty rooms, sounding to 
our steps, became again the abode of the sick 
man. We saw him lying there patient and com- 
posed, heard him reply to the written questions 
of doctor, brother, or friend, saw the old house- 
keeper or the servant girl coming at the sound of 
his bell—ir short lived over again with Breuning 
those last months during the winter of 1826-7. 
We lingered long and then, with touched hearts, 
left the house and drove out to the church yard 
at Waehring—but a mile or two away. Spring 
had not yet come, and the place looked drear and 
desolate. But the simple granite monument, 
with the one word, 

BEETHOVEN 
upon it, was spring enough for us, and we clus- 
tered round the slab, which covers his ashes, and 
exchanged thoughts, feelings and recollections 
upon the great soul that once had dwelt in them. 
Madame L., had brought a wreath of immortels. 
We each took a few of the unfading flowers, in 
remembrance of the day, and attached the 
wreath to the willow, which shades the grave; 
and then I was touched as she knelt, while we 





turned away, and obedient to the poetic super- 
stition of the Romish church invoked in silent 
prayer a blessing upon the departed soul. 

A pleasant little poem was then read to us by 
Herr Walther. We gathered a few budsand leaves 
of evergreens which lay there, and left the 
grave—some of us probably never to see it 
again. 

NOTES. 

Aprrit 1.—April Fool’s Day—the proper time 
for me to read this Vienna news, which Dwight’s 
Journal, of March 17, has just brought me. I 
cannot quite make it out; that is, whether some 
one has been playing a trick upon the editor, or 
has undertaken to make paragraphs out of Ger- 
man papers, his studiesin the language still leav- 
ing him in the dark as to the difference of form 
in the past, present and future tenses of the 
verbs. In fact Salvi’s Italian opera, so far from 
having opened with Rossini’s “ Siege of Corinth,” 
and having been followed by Norma, Semiramide, 
(with Alboni) and Favorita—does not open 
until the 9th of this month! As to the new 
operas by Dreyschock and Randbartiger at the 
Kiirnthnerthor, the list of performances during 
the season, which is herewith enclosed, contains 
no such names. Whether Madame Schumann is 
to take up her abode here is also a question. 
One of the papers last week expressed the wish 
that she would do so. 


Handel’s “ Alexander’s Feast,” by the Sing 
Akademie. My first hearing of it. It is one of 
the works on which Beethoven founded his opin- 
ion that “ Handel was the unequalled master of 
all masters.” 

On a certain Saturday morning in May 1849, 
I leaped from the deck of the old ship Roscoe, 
upon the quay at Antwerp, and hurried off to 
seck my way through the intricate streets to that 
glorious cathedral tower, which since the morning 
before had been visible over the Belgian plains, 
as the vessel made its slow way up the Scheldt. 
I found it. I for the first time passed into a 
cathedral worthy the name, and felt emotions, 
which language cannot describe. On leaving 
the church, I crossed the small triangular place 
before the grand western entrance, and just as I 
turned a corner I looked back upon that tower, 
the most beautiful thing in architecture which I 
have ever seen, and a strange delight filled all 
my being and sent the tears gushing into my 
eyes. And it was precisely this feeling, which 
the ineffable beauty of this music aroused within 
me, and which found relief in the same manner. 
It is easy enough to understand how tragic music, 
or that in which the depths of sorrow and pity 
are expressed, should bring one to tears. We 
weep in such cases, as we do at passages in fiction 
or upon the stage, where our sympathies are ex- 
cited by sorrows, which for the moment are real 
tous. But why should mere beauty affect us 
so? Why should the opening movement of 
Beethoven’s overture, Op. 124, why choruses ex- 
pressive of triumph and joy in the works of Han- 





del awaken emotions, which open the gateways 
of our tears? What have we not lost in Boston, 
that the “ Alexander’s Feast” remains still un- 
known! It would not be too long to give at a 
mixed concert, provided the symphony be a 


short one. 


Apri, 2.—As the Journal is a paper of Art 
and Literature, will not some of its correspond- 
ents—there are many, who ean do it—aid in 
forming an American Schiller Bibliography? A 
magnificent volume has been prepared by Dr. 
Constant von Wiirzbach, and printed at the Im- 
perial press in Vienna, containing a most exten- 
sive and complete catalogue of Schiller’s works 
in all sorts of European editions, collective and 
separate ; but the labors of our scholars and pub- 
lishers find little place. I think we have no 
cause to be ashamed of American translations 
from, or editions of, his works. 


In 1806, appeared a periodical at Weimar, de- 
voted to criticism principally, entitled “ Elysium 
and Tartarus ;” i. e., most of the numbers were 
headed with the former word, some of them with 
the latter, in which unfortunate would-be-pocts, 
and pseudo artists, were rendered unhappy. Here 
is a complete title—notable because Goethe had 
something to do with it. 

1806. ( Vignette.) 

ELYSIuM. 
Zeitung fur Poesie, Kunst und neuere Zeitgeschichte. 
Mittwoch, den 2 Juli. 


In this number is a continuation of Art-news 
from Rome, a passage‘of which, being interpreted, 
is this :— 

“An American Artist, Washington Allstone, 
has just finished a landscape, which, from its style 
of execution, is very remarkable. One notices 
in the works of Garafalos and many old masters 
a freshness and liveliness of color, which leave 
later works far behind. Washington believes 
that he has discovered the secret of that style. 
He, in a landscape, and Schick, in his excellent 
portrait of the young baroness von Humboldt, 
have employed this method very happily. The 
secret is said to be the use of asphaltum.  [Lit- 
erally, lacing with asphaltum.] This landscape, 
which has no middle ground (for a lake fills the 
plain surface), has through this treatment in. its 
coloring an extraordinary force of effect. Two 
groups of trees, in one of which they are straight, 
full of foliage and of a deep green, in the other 
irregular, wild looking trunks on a base of rocks, 
shut in the view at the sides. The dark green, 
the gloomy glades, have something grand and at 
the same time strange. The view is taken from 
lake Lucerne. Mt. Pilate rises from the water, 
a small island swims upon the waves, mighty, 
snow-crowned mountains close in the distance. 
Without being particularly excellent as a compo- 
sition, something grand speaks to us in the pic- 
ture, which effect is increased by its striking 
lights and the extreme transparency of its strong 
colors. The trees have a strange air (they are 
very green and flat) and appear to be of Amer- 
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Diana, with her nymphs and dogs, 
is hunting upon the shore of the lake. The 
background is rather gray (fdllt ins Graue), the 
clouds are heavy still the character of the moun- 
tains is well expressed and handled with under- 
standing. The drawing of the trees, which is 
also somewhat heavy, has much of Ruisdael’s 
manner.” 


ican growth. 


I find the following in an old number of the 
London Harmonicon, June, 1820: 

Mozart’s celebrated Symphony, “ Jupiter,” newly 
adapted, &e. 

This splendid Symphony derives the name of Jup- 
iter, now first publicly given to it upon anything like 
authority, from a very distinguished orchestral per- 
former, who, unpremeditatedly in conversation re- 
marked, that such a title would well denote its majes- 
tie grandeur. We record this little anecdote, for the 
purpose of saving Mozart from any future charge of 
vanity that might be advanced, should it ever be sup- 
posed, that he himself gave so high-sounding an 
appellation to one of his own works. 


The late German opera season of the Kiarnth- 
nerthor theatre in Vienna, began July 1, 1859, 


and closed March 81, 1860, nine months. The 
number of performances was 248, viz. : 
ee ty oer 180 
™ Pr RMD s5csnansdinse sn esce 
BONE 655g Chv dos SENG SOUCA Ns 5ks de VOR 
CE Et eee rr 11 


On the one hundred and ecighty-three operatic 
nights were given thirty-nine operas by twenty- 
two composers, as follows : 


POOUEIGVORSTTEAONO. 6.60 sc ys uwe tevene’s 6 
Mozart—Schanspieldirector.. ...... 58 
- POR PEM sisi asi piveesesewss 7 
" reer eer, 
ss Hochzeit des Figaro............3 
Meyerbeer—North Star............00085 5 
¥ DON. inns xan eewn ds cave 4 
” Robert the Devil............9 
” UO Ree eee 7 
Weber—Der Freyschiitz................14 
S GRO. ssi ncnvsdcerdsncs. ccd 
” See eee rrr 1 
Gluck—Iphigenia in Tauris............. 2 
REINA a ncbetn cancdnnensssees 4 
vi et eee ee ee 2 
Lorzing—Czar und Zimmermann........ 5 
“s Wildschuz (new here)........ 8 
Conradin Kreutzer—Nachtlager von Gra- 
WAT PRT TELE Le Tee 7 
Spohr—Jessonda,... 06... .. cece eee 2 
Nicolai—Merry wives of Windsor....... 6 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg—Diana von Solange 2 
Wagner—Lohengrin........ .....0.... 8 
ag Tannhiuser (new)........... 18 
Spontini—Cortes........cccsecveseees 2 
| a ee ee ere 4 
Adam—Alpen Hiitte........ Se aNIRR Re 4 
Donizetti—Lucrezia Borgia...... ...... 6 
“ DOR BODAMIAR . 600065 sevees 2 
= BRED» pcb onsbesesesninsaal 
” DAR sis) ee secevcceen 8 
¥¢ SOUTER es anniv aie wis RAS cae 4 
Herold—Zweikampf (Duel)........ aba 
Auber—Masaniello... ..........0.0000: 7 
REEL Peer err 4 
Boieldiea—Weisse Dame (La Dame 
eT ee etree ree 1 
eS ee 1 
«Troubadour (new here in German).9 
SED SOAs 6 2 65800 shines venues 9 
Balfe—Bohemian Girl. ...............4 1 


All these operas are given in the German lan- 
. ia originally to German texts or trans- 
ated. 





On the sixty-five ballet evenings were given 
by 


Gauthior——Gimela 26.080. be es cvesoes 7 

Borri—Carnevals Abentheuer ......... 17 

Kaminfeger von London (new) .18 

Taglioni—Satanella. .............00005 10 

ai Verwandelten Weiber........5 

Hognet—-Robert and Bertrand........... 8 
A. W. T: 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Stabat Mater Dolorosa. 


From Exist Poiko’s ‘‘ Musikalische Miirchen, Phantasien und 
Skizzen ;” translated by Fanxy Matone Raymonp. 


‘” 


“See Naples and die! 
have rung in the ears of every one whose glance 
fell on the noble landscape around Naples, on a 
brilliant October morning of the year 1735. 


These words must 


There she lay, the fairy city, with her countless | 


cupolas and towers, over which hung the radiant 
golden veil of early dawn! There arose on 
high the mighty, cloud-crowned cupola of the 
greatest of cathedrals — the summit of Vesuvius! 
And the lovely Bay ! rocking hither and thither, 
it rested on the proud breast of earth, like a 
heavy golden drop, fallen from the floating sea of 
light above. A warm, rosy air trembled above 
the thick myrtle and orange woods; played 
among the slender vine-branches, as they friend- 
lily reached out their green hands to each other, 
and danced along the garden of the road; and 
kissed the large flowers and creepers, that cover- 
ed the ground with a colored net. It seemed as 
though the breath of God floated over this fairest 
spot on his earth; as though peace, joy, and 
beauty must dwell here forever. 

On the gentle slope of a flowery hill, hidden 
behind a luxuriant growth of laurel-roses, over- 
shadowed by platanes and olive trees, half over- 
grown with magnolias and tender vines, stood a 
large crucifix of stone, with a figure of the afflic- 
ted Madonna at its feet. Probably some strange 
accident had brought the group hither, and pious 
faith had sought to save the treasure from destruc- 
tion in this humble asylum; for its workmanship 
was of astonishing beauty, and deserved a place 
in the proudest church. In every line of the 
life-sized figures the hand of a master could be 
traced, whose genius had transformed the hard 
stone to a soft mass, breathing life and soul ; it 
was the victorious hero of faith, whose form hung 
on the cross, and not the dying martyr. The 
noble features were calm, holy, almost. transfig- 
ured ; the beautiful body Tay in the unconquera- 
ble stiffness of death; nowhere a trace of pain 
or conflict. But Maria, the mater dolorosa! A 
glorious form, not sinking, but crushed under a 
weight of woe! a wondrous face! on which a 
vast sorrow was petrified ; a picture of pain that 
hath no end. Stony tears— how fearfully 
heavy !—hung from the eyelids, and the fine 
mouth was cramped with a misery that could 
find no consolation in heaven or earth. Fresh 
green leaves softly nestled against the drapery of 
the sufferer, and sweet flowers, outspringing, 
close to the body of the crucified one, softly cov- 
ered the wounds. Seldom did a pious wanderer 
discover this group, seldom was a knee bowed be- 
fore this cross. 

On the above-mentioned October morning, 
however, it happened that a pale young man 
threw himself before the holy group; his face 
was a serious and suffering one, fatigued and sor- 
rowful were his eyes, weak and bent his tall fig- 











ure; with a deep sigh he looked up towards the 


crucified One. He saw the heavenly peace of 
the great dead, and a shudder of involuntary be- 
lief came over him; he saw the angelic features 
of Maria, the nameless grief they expressed, and 
drew back from the influence of such immeasura- 
ble woe. Pity seized his soul; he longed to draw 
forth the sword that pierced this mother’s breast ; 
it seemed as though the stony tears cried aloud 
for merey. The ills he had brought hither disap- 
peared before the giant weight of this silent pain ; 
all complaint hurried back to his heart, he forgot 
the consuming troubles of his breast, and humbly 
bowed his head. 

At this moment a clear Ave Maria 
through the air, sung by two lovely female 
voices ; a pair of sisters, whose sick mother the 
Madonna had graciously healed, approached, 
bringing the queen of heaven their daily thank- 
offering of fresh flowers. They were two fair 
forms, one tall and full, with a proud glance and 
cheeks glowing with life ; the other blonde, ten- 
der, with black eyes and soft, delicate features, 
They laid their fragrant flowers at the foot of the 
erucifix, prayed softly, and then moved away. 
But the fair-haired maiden turned her pretty 
head to look after the lonely youth who still 
knelt there, praying. 

He then looked up and cried: “ Madonna, have 
pity on me! I am alone and suffering in this 
fair world! Give me a heart to love me, and 
heal the wound of my sick breast!” Then it 
seemed as if a veil fell from his eyes; the figure 
of the Madonna appeared to move, the fire of 
life streamed over the face of the mother of sor- 
row, and her stony mouth breathed ; ‘* Bring to 
my immeasurable woe a worthy sacrifice, soften 
these stony tears, so that they flow gently, and 
lessen the weight of my martyred heart, let my 
stiffened wounds bleed sweetly, and thy prayer 
shall be heard!” 

When the thoughts of the amazed youth re- 
turned to their ordinary course, the noon-day 
sun was shining in unclouded splendor, and all 
Vving things were seeking a shelter from its hot 
breath. But he heeded it not; his eheeks 
burned, his eyes flamed, a happy smile played 
round his lips; with an unsteady step he hastened 
back to Naples. 

And on another day the fair sisters came back 
again in the clear morning sun, and again sang 
their pious, childlike Ave Maria, in which the 
silvery soprano of the tender blonde contrasted 
and harmonized exquisitely with the rich con- 
tralto of the lovely branette. And again they 
found the young man with the dark locks and the 
earnest face ; but this time he was not kneeling 
before the crucifix; he lay on the slope of the 
hill, and sometimes his glance wandered hither 
and thither, and sometimes he wrote with a pen- 
cil on a leaf which he held in his hand. Then 
there was so mach enthusiasm in his face, that 
Lauretta almost forgot to lay her banch of roses 
before the Madonna, while gazing, surprised, on 
the glowing face of the young stranger. At last 
the sisters went away ; but Lauretta dropped the 
little bunch of orange blossoms that decked her 
bosom, at the feet of the youth. 


And so they saw each other every day ; neith- 
er rain nor wintry storm prevented their pilgri- 
mage. The glance of the fair Lauretta grew 
ever gentler, the words and tone of her soft 
greeting more timid, the rapt expression of the 
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serious stranger's face became more and more 
striking. At length came March, a month of de- 
light in Italy, with its sprouting buds, its fresh 
leaves, and mild airs. 

But Lauretta did not see, that in spite of the 
enlivening influence of the breath of spring, the 
youth’s step became heavier, his cheeks more hol- 
low than before ; for a deceptive red colored his 
face, and his eyes glowed with an unearthly fire. 
Ife asked them one day: “ May I bring youa 
song to-morrow; a song of praise to the Ma- 
donna? Will you sing it for me with your clear, 
sweet voices, and so help me to bring a sacrifice 
to her? Madonna desires such a sacrifice, and 
has promised mea noble reward. How I long for 
its fulfilment! Help me to keep my vow! sing 
my song next Sunday at the foot of this crucifix, 
and you shall be witnesses of the wonder Madon- 
na will work in my behalf. Lucia nodded 
friendlily to him, Lauretta laid her trembling 
hand in his, while a tear fell silently from the 
precious night of her eyes. 

It was on the sixteenth of March, a Sunday 
evening, that their three figures reached the cru- 
cifix together ; Lauretta supported the tottering 
step of the young man; a crown of violets hung 
from her arm. He knelt down, and raising his 
waxen hands, cried out, in a passionate tone: 
“Tloly mother of sorrow. accept my sacrifice !” 
And then ascended, like the incense of sound, the 
voices of the sisters, firmly, clearly, seriously ; 
they sang the words : 

“Stabat mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem, lacrimosa, 
Dum pendebat filius.”” 


Not a breath of air moved through the leaves ; 
no sound stirred ; there was a holy silence around, 
as though nature listened to the true religious 
A soft, deep melancholy 

With indescri- 
expectation, the 


sublimity of this song. 
trembled in the maidens’ voices. 
bable anxiety, with feverish 
young man watched the face of the Madonna ; 
and as these words ascended : 
Quis est homo, qui non fleret, 
Christi matrem si videret 
In tanto supplicio ?” 


and floated, like the breath of sympathy, from 
the lips of the pious songstresses, the face of the 
Mater dolorosa appeared to soften ; a heavenly 
repose touched the fine mouth; the stony tears 
melted down; the wounds of her 
transfixed bosom sweetly bled, and the warm 
drops fell on the head of him who sacrificed. 
Then the wild, gnawing pains of his body seemed 
calmed, his breast heaved with full, free breath, 
a delicious weariness overcame him, he stretched 
forth his arms—Lauretta bent down towards 
him, they exchanged a happy smile— GrovANNI 
BATTISTA PERGOLEs! was dead! 

The crucifix with the figure of the weeping 
Jessa- 


and flowed 


mother has long since fallen to decay. 
mine and aloe bushes cover the spot, and the 
body of the youthful, immortal master rests in 
the cool cathedral of Bescorato. But at the 
foot of the hill, against whose slope the crucifix 
once leaned, rises a flower-covered grave, sinking 
under the heavy foot of time, and overshadowed 
by cypresses. It shelters the once fair frame of 
the loving heart that the Madonna promised to 
her petitioner; the earthly remains of the gentle 
Lauretta. 
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Chopin's Mazurkas., 


(From the London Musical World.) 


“ Chopin’s Mazurkas,” in eleven books, complete, | 
with a Biographical and Critical Introduction—edited | 
by J. W.4Davison (Booscy and Sons). * 

Probably among the numerous productions of 
Chopin, the Mazurkas are the most genial and char- 
acteristic. The natural offspring of his peculiar 
idiosyncracy, they breath his spirit, reflect his senti- 
mentality, and are the truest media of communica- 
tion between his inner self and the outside world, 
which he, like all men specially gifted, men of ge- 
nius, in short, was born to delight. We verily believe 
that there is more of the genuine spirit of C hopin in 
one of these brief Mazurkas, than in the whole of his 
concertos, sonatas, and larger compositions put to- 
gether. Whereas, in his elaborate compositions, he 
was stilted, mannered, and catachrestical, in his Ma- 
zurkas (and the minor effusions) he is nearly always 
spontaneous, natural, and, therefore, sympathetic. 
With this conviction, we can endorse, without reser- 
vation, the words with which the editor, whose labors 
are now before us, sums up the paragraph in which 
he briefly glances at the entire production of Cho- 

in :— 

“That Chopin, however, excelled less in works of 
‘longue haleine’ than in those of smaller pretensions, 
will hardly be denied. His /tudes, his Preludes, his 
Valses, his Nocturnes, and above all his Mazurkas, 
are quite enough to save him from oblivion, whatever 
may eventually become of his concertos and sonatas. 
The variety with which in the Mazurkas he has said 
the same thing some fifty times over, will go further 
than anything else to prove that Chopin’s genits 
whatever its eccentricities and failings, was dec idedly 
inventive. The best of the Mazurkas are without 
question those that smell the least strongly of the 
lamp, those which, harmonized in the least affected 
minner, are easiest 10 play, and bear the closest aflin- 

ity to (in some cases are almost echoes of) the national 
dance tunes of his country. Some’of them are gems, 
as faultless as they are attractive, from whatever point 
of view regarded : others, more evidently labored, are 
less happy; but not one of them is w holly destitute 
of points that appeal to the feelings, surprise by their 
unexpectedness, fascinate by their plaintive character, 
or charm by their ingenuity.’ * 

Mr. Davison’s preface, contains almost as ail of 
biographical and anecdotical as of critical and analyti- 
cal matter; and, had we space, we could entertain 
our readers with no end of ana. We must, how- 
ever, be satisfied with one or two extracts. Here is 
a paragraph about Chopin’s early love :-— 

“Chopin never married; but he cherished, it is 
said, an attachment all his life. This Dr. Liszt in- 
forms us was for a young compatriot of his hero— 
‘ belle et douce jeune fille, comme une Madone de Luini, 
&e.’ It appears that this ‘belle et douce Jeune fille’ 
pout Chopin with an earnest love to the end, and 

really, in examining the scanty incidents of his life, 
it is diffleult to assign any reason why he should not 
have married her. — She was faithful to. his memory 
after death, and wasted her maidenhood in constant 
sare and solicitude for his surviving parents. She 
made a portrait of him, which Chopin’s father would 
never allow to be replaced by any other ; and in a 
thousand various ways exhibited her devotion.” 

* The origin of the Chopin-Mazurka may be cited 
as a corollary to the foregoing :-—- 

“ But Chopin, who (like Steerforth) was very pop- 
ular at school, became intimate with Prince Borys 
Czetwertynska and his brothers. At their house, 
where musi¢ was assiduously cultivated, he saw and 
knew the Princess-mother, ‘belle encore,’ and of an 

‘esprit’ sympathique,’ whose saloons were the most 
brilliant and recherchés m Warsaw. The 
mother was, nevertheles-, only a monad in the new 
sphere which now be'ame Chopin’s universe. ‘ At 
her house Chopin often met the most distinguished 
ladies of the capital; he beeame acquainted with 
those seductive beauties whose renown was European, 
at atime when Warsaw was celebrated for the é/at, 
the elegance and the grace of its society. Through 
the intervention of the Princess Czetwertynska he 
had the honor of being introduced to the Princess 
Lowicz, at whose house he hecame intimate with the 
Countess Zamoyska, the Princess Radziwill, and the 
Princess Jablonowska, enchantresses, surrounded by 
other beauties less illustrions.’ 

“The conception of the Mazurka, as Chopin un- 
derstood it, here took place in his perplexed brain. 
Let this important period be described here at length, 
with the apology that Dr. Liszt’s French is not easy 
to reduce into English :—‘ Still very young, it fell to 
the lot of Chopin to govern their steps by the chords 
of his piano. In these reunions, which might be 
likened to assemblages of fairies, he was no doubt 
often enabled to discover, suddenly unveiled in the 
whirl of the dance, the secrets of those aspiring and 
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Princess- | 





tender hearts ; he was able without difficulty to read 
in their souls, which leaned with friendly sympathy 
towards his adolescence, and saw of what a mixture 
of levain and pate de rose (of and ——; but the 
original is inimitable) of saltpetre and angel’s tears 
(!) was kneaded the poetic ideal of his country. 
When his fingers unconsciously ran over the keys, 
and drew from them a succession of touching har- 
monies, he was able to divine in what manner the 
secret tears of enamored girls and young neglected 
wives were shed; how the eyes of men both given 
to love and jealous of glory became humid with emo- 
tion. How often must some lovely girl, petitioning 
for a simple prelude, have leaned her beautiful elhow 
on the instrument, to support her dreaming head, and 
allowed Chopin to guess from her look the strain her 
heart was singing; how often must a group of 
nymphes folatres, in order to coax out of him a waliz 
of vertiginous rapidity, have beseiged him with 
smiles that placed him in unison with their gaiety ! 

There he saw unfolded in the Mazurka the chaste 
graces of his magnificent countrywomen,’ &e., &e. 

“Chopin used to rec ount in his peculiar nanner 
(he did everything in a ‘ peculiar manner’) that here 
he ‘ understood for the first time what sentiments the 
melodies and rhythms of the National Dance were 
capable of expressing.’ Here, too, he learned how 
to fset high value on that noble and reserved deport- 
ment, united to vivacity of sentiment, ‘ qui préscrve 
la deélicatesse de Vaffidissement, qui empéche la préven- 
ance de rancir—’ which Dr. Liszt may translate for 
himself. At all events, the Mazurka——Chopin’s Ma- 
zurka—was the offspring of these reunions, whic!) at 
the same time may account for the reason of his leay- 
ing the ‘belle et douce jeune fille,’ who sketched his 
portrait, to pine away in loneliness, while he wasted 
his manly vigor in the enervating saloons of enervat- 
ed capitals.” 

And as corollary, No. 2 (the early love still figur- 
ing in the back- ground), a paragraph vo be added» 
relating to Chopin’s intimacy with the Baroness Da- 
devant (George Sand) :— 

“A professed hater of women-authors, Chopin had 
a great inclination to make the acquaintance of Mad. 
Georges Sand, with whom he subsequently, however, 
formed an intimacy which for some years wholly ab- 
sorbed him. In 1837, this celebrated lady accompan- 
ied Chopin to the island of Majorea, where he had 
been ordered by medical advice, and where he re- 
mained, tenderly nursed by the authoress of Lelie, 
during an alarming and protracted illness. ‘The 
remembrance of the days passed in Majorca,’ says 
Dr. Liszt, ‘was graven on the heart of C hopin like 
that of a rapture, an ecstacy which fate accords but 
once to the most favored.’ ‘ He was not’ (it is prob- 
ably Mad. Sand who spenks) ‘ on earth ; he was in an 
empyrean of golden clouds and perfures ; his fine 
and exquisite imagination seemed drowned in a mon- 
ologue with God himself, and if perchance, on the 
radiant prism where he forgot himself, some accident 
caused the little magic lantern of the world to pass, 
he would experience most frightful uneasiness, &e., 
&e.,’ (the rest to match). However, Chopin’s resi- 
dence in Majorea was beneficial in every respect, and 
his ‘admirable nurse,’ Mad. Sand (‘herself a great 
artist,’) embellished every incident of his sojourn.* 
Under these circumstances, what chance was there 
(it may be asked) for the ‘belle et douce jeune fille,’ 
pining in the land of Mazurkas?” 

For an acconnt of the incidents connected with 
Chopin’s death, and with the friends immediately 

about him at the time; for a description of his funeral 
obsequies at the Made leine (Paris) ; for an elaborate 
analysis of Chopin’s talent, as piinist and composer, 
including observations on his social qualities and in- 
dividual character as a man, together with compari- 
hetween him and other musicians; we must 
our readers to Mr. Davison’s preface, which 





sons 


refer 


| leaves few points of any importance undiscussed. 


We can only find room for a passage or two concern- 
ing Charles Filtsch, whose early demise (at the age 
of fourteen) deprived the musical world of an un- 
doubted genius. Speaking of Chopin’s play, Mr. 
Davison thus alludes tothe talent of his pupil: 

“Tt must, however, be admitted that the pupil, 
Charles Filtsch (who died at the early age of four- 
teen), surpassedthe master, inasmuch as y hile preserv- 
ing all the ethereal grace and delicacy ot Chopin’s 
play, all its variety of tone and passionate impulsive- 
ness, Filtsch superadded a certain vigor and unity, 
which endowed it with a more consistent vitality— 
rare (almost unprecedented) instance of a copy ex- 
celling the original, and the more wonderful consid- 
ering the extreme youth of the copyist.” 

Here is an instance of Filtsch’s extraordinary 


memory : 
*Chopin lived. however, to be <eparated from the accom- 


plished novelist, which separation he often declared was equiv- 
alent to his death- knell. 
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seek his way, are only a sort of preparation, to come 
at u powerful, an irresistible idea, in which one must 
recognize the proper theme of the march. A phrase 
of four bars, twice repeated, each time a third higher, 
forms the impetuous period, to which, as it regards 
superb dan, and force ani brilliancy, there is perhaps 
nothing comparable in music. Crashing forth in the | | 
unisono of the brass instruments, the strong accents 
(c, e, g), in the beginning of the three phrases, are 
like so many cannon shots, which cause the hearer’s 
breast to tremble. 

The effect would in my opinion have been still 
more uncommon, had the composer avoided tone- 
conflicts like those in the second phrase. The fourth 
inversion of the chord of the great Ninth, as well as 
| the suspension of the Fifth by the Seventh, produce 
double dissonances, which to many people (me in- 
claded) are intolerable. This march introduces the 
chorus : Freudig géfiikrt ziehet dahin, which one is 
surprised to find in this place, so small, I might al- 
most say, so childlike is its style. Its effect upon 
the public of the Salle Ventadour was the smaller, in 


“Filtsch passed the season 1843 in London. How | 
intimately he was versed in the music of his master, | 
may be gathered from a fact which occurred under 
| the notice of the writer. Engaged to perform Cho- 
| pin’s second concerto in public, the orchestral parts 
| not being obtainable, Filtsch, nothing dismayed, 
| 
| 


men in complete armor. This piece, contains a clear- 
ly outlined, elegant, but not very original melody, re- 
minding you in form, if not in accent, of a famous 
theme in Der Freyschiitz. The last return of the 
vocal passage in the grand tufti is still more energetic 
than atthe beginning, by means of the entrance of | 


wrote out the whole of them from memory.” 
Mendelssohn of course knew Chopin (whom did 
Mendelssohn not know ?); and with a Mendelssohn 
paragraph we must be satisfied to close our budget : 
“Mendelssohn, in speaking of one of the Preludes 
of Chopin, expressed himself in terms of such un- 
qualified admiration, as to elicit a query from an in- 
terlocutor, unable to understand the cause of the 
| great master’s enthusiasm. ‘I love it,’ replied Men- 
| 


the basses, which play eight notes in the bar, while 
the upper voices have but two or three. To be sure 
some rather hard and exceedingly condensed modu- 
lations occur in it; but the orchestra brings them 
out with such power and authority, that the ear 
meets them unresistingly beforehand. On the whole 
the piece is a masterwork and instrumented, like all 
the rest, with a skilful hand. Wind instruments and 
voices are animated with a mighty breath, and the 
a wonderful lightness in the 


delssohn, with unusual warmth ; ‘I cannot tell you 
how much, or why; except, perhaps, that it is some- 
thing which J could never at all have written.’ On the 
other hand, questioned about the finale of one of the 
sonatas, Mendelssohn said, briefly and bitterly, ‘Oh! 
I abhor it.’ When Chopin was first in Paris he took highest passages, send out over the whole a dazzling 
lessons on the pianoforte of the late Kalkbrenner, | f k : 
whose reputation as a professor then stood very high. | 54 OF Sparks. 

This fact, for some unfathomable reason, used to be | The Tannhduser overture is in Germany the most | 
kept a secret by Chopin, and was openly denied by | Power and 
some of his friends, indisposed to believe that such a | 
wayward and fitful genius could receive any benefit 
whatever from the tutelage of a musical drill-sergeant. 


violins, written with 


popular of Wagner’s orchestral pieces. 
strength still predominate in it; but for me at least 
the plan which the composer has prescribed to him- 





It is, nevertheless, true ; and equally so that Mendels- | 


sohn, with whom at the time Chopin had contracted 


a friendly intimacy, expressed his astonishment, on | 
being told by Chopin himself that he had come to | 
Paris expressly to study under Kalkbrenner. ‘ Why,’ | 
| violin passage in the high register. 


said Mendelssohn, always quick to appreciate talent 
in others, ‘ you play vt'er than Kalkbrenner.’ ” 
And so he did, as all can testify who ever heard 
him, even when sickness weighed him down, and he 
was scarccly more than a shadow. Chopin’s play, 


indeed, was so original and individual, that his music, | 


performed by almost any of the great pianists, his 
contemporaries (Filtsch alone excepted), seemed to 
want something, which though undefinable, was in- 
dispensable to its perfect interpretation. 





self in it is productive of an uncommon weariness. 
Tt begins with an Andante Maéstoso, a sort of chorale 
of fine character, which returns toward the end of 
the Allegro, accompanied by an obstinately persistent 
The theme of 
this Allegro, which consists of only two bars, has 
not much interest in itself. The developments, for 
which it serves as a pretext, are, as in the “ Flying 
Dutchman,” over-sown with chromatic passages and 
exceedingly hard modalations and harmonies. When 
finally the chorale makes its appearance again, its 
theme advancing slowly with long steps, then neces- 
sarily the accompanying violin passage must repeat 
In the Andante 


that its first bars remind one of an insignificant piece 
in Boieldieu’s ‘“‘ Deux Nuits :’’ La belle nuit, la belle 
Jéte, which has passed into the vaudevilles and is 
known to every one in Paris. 

I have not yet spoken of the instrumental intro- 
duetion to the last work of Wagner: 7ristan und 
Isolde. Yt is strange that the composer had it per- 
formed in the same concert with the introduction to 
Lohengrin ; for he fhas ‘followed the same plan in 
both. We have again to do with a piece in slow 
tempo, whieh begins pianissimo, rises to fortissimo, 
and again subsides to its starting point, withont any 


| other theme than a sort of chromatic moaning, full of 
| dissonant chords, which are the mere painful to the 





itself in all its terrible persistency. 


| Richard Wagner in Paris. we have already heard it twenty-four times; at the | ear, that [commonly long fore-notes take the place of 


(Translated from French and German papers for this Journal.) 


I. A Criticism py Berrioz. 

The concert began with the overture to “ The 
Flying Dutchman,” a two-act opera, which I saw 
performed, under the direction of the composer, in 
1841, in Dresden, with Mme. Schréder-Devrient in 


the principal role. This piece made the same im- 


conclusion of the Allegro we hear it one hundred 
and eighteen times, making one hundred and forty- 
two times in the overture. Is not that possibly too 
much? Moreover it occurs quite often again in the 
course of the opera; whence I must infer that the 
composer ascribes to it some peculiar significance, 
with regard to the action, which to me is quite enig- 
matical. 


The fragments from Lohengrin shine by still more 


the real note in the harmony. 

I have read this peculiar piece over and over, I 
have listened to it with the greatest attention and 
with the liveliest wish to understand it; but I must 
confess that I have not the least idea of what the 
composer meant by it. 





BERLIOZ DEFINES HIS OWN POSITION. 


a. 


.... If the “ School of the Frture 


» 
says: 


with a powerful orchestral effect, in which one from 





“ Music, at this day in the fulness of its youth, is | | 
emancipated, free ; it does what it will. | f 
“Many old rules are no longer valid ; they were 


salient peculiarities than the preceding works. In 
my opinion there is more in them that is new, than 
in the The introduction, which sup- 
plies the place of an overture, is an effective inven- 


the outset seems to recognize the howling of the 
storm, the screaming of the sailors, the creaking of 


Tan nhéiuser . 


cordage and the tempestuous roaring of the angry | 


ocean, ‘The commencement is splendid ; it exercises set up by inattentive observers, by people of routine 


| 
| 
| 
| pression on me then, that it does now. It begins 
| 











a commanding power over the audience ; it carries 
you away ; but as the same process is continually ap- 
plied, as one tremolo, one chromatic passage follows 
after another, without a single ray of sunshine break- 
ing throngh the black storm clouds and everlasting 
torrents of rain, without the slightest melodic motive 
brightening up the murky harmonies, the attention of 
the hearer flags, he loses courage and succumbs. 
You find already expressed in this overture, which 
seems to me excessively expanded, the tendency of 
Wagner and his school to make no account of feel- 
ing (sensation), and to keep in mind only the poetic 
and dramatic idea, unconcerned whether the expres- 
sion of this idea compel the composer to overstep the 
musical conditions or not. 

The overture to “The Flying Dutchman” is 
powerfully instrumented, and the composer under- 
stood how to derive an extraordinary advantage in 
the beginning from the use of the pure Fifth. The 
introduction of this chord produces a singular, shud- 
deringly mild impression. 

The great Yannhduser scene (march and chorus) 
is a brilliant, grandiose piece, the effect of which is 
heightened by its key, B-flat major. The rhythm, 
which is never hemmed in or disturbed in its course 
by the juxtaposition of other opposed rhythms, has 
a knightly, proud, straight-forward character. With- 
out secing the stage action one is sure, that such a 
music accompanies the movements of bold, strong 








tion of Wagner's. 


it throngh the figure ———--——-._ It is in fact an 


immeasurably slow erescendo, which arrives at the | 


highest point of sonorous power, then in inverse pro- 
gression returns to the starting point and loses itself 
in asearcely perceptible harmonious murmur. I 
know not what relations exist between this form ot 
the overture and the dramatic idea of the opera, but, 
independently of that, asa symphonic work I find it 
wonderful in every point of view. There is, to be 
sure, no properly musical movement in it; but the 
harmonic intertwinings are melodious, enchanting, 
and in spite of the length of the crescendo and the 
decrescendo the interest does not flag for a moment. 
At the same time it is a wonder-work of instrumen- 
tation in the tenderer nuances, as well as in the 
stronger coloring; and one remarks at the close, 
while all the other parts go downward, a diatonic as- 
cending bass, of which the idea is extremely sugges- 
Above all, this beautiful piece contains no 
It is as lovely, as harmonious, as 
To me itis a 


tive. 
sort of hardness. 
it is great, strong and sonorous. 
masterwork. 

The grand march in G major, which opens the 
second act, has in Paris, as in Germany, produced a 
genuine ‘excitement, in spite of the vague thought in 
the beginning an@ the cold indecision of the episodi- 
cal piece in the middle. These colorless measures, 
in which the composer seems to grope about and 


One might give a general idea of | 





for other people of routine. 

“New wants for mind, heart and hearing pledge 
ns to new experiments, and even in certain cases to 
the overstepping of old rules. 

“ Various forms have become too much worn out, 
to be any longer allowable. 

“ All is extremely good and ail is bad, according to 
the use one makes of it, and according to the reason 
for the use. 

“In its union with the drama, or only with words 
sung, the music must always stand in direct relation 
to the feeling expressed in the words, to the eharac- 
ter of the singing person, even to the accent and the 
voeal inflexions, which are felt to be the most natural 
in the words as spoken. 

“ The operas should not be written for the singers ; 
on the contrary, the singers should be educated for 
the operas. 

“ Works written for the exclusive end of exhibit- 
ing the talents of certain virtuosi, are of a merely 
secondary nature and of comparatively little value. 

“The executants are only more or less intelligent 
instruments, to set the form and inner sense of the 
works in the right light. Their despotism is at an 
end. 

“The master is still master ; it is for him te com. 
mand. 

“Tone and sonority stand below idea. 

“Tdea stands below feeling and passion. 
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ere they gate, Hide thee; a-way! a- way! 
ere they bar the gate, Hide thee; a-way! a- way! 


ere they bar, the gate, thee; a-way! a- way! 


ff 


le- 


TRUMPET. 


Hence! 


Hence! 


Hence! 


un poco riten. 





ritard. Ps 


SOLO (of the Chorus). 
e _— 


Place for the Queen!.. 
—__ o_o 
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PAGEANT MUSIC. 
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“ Rapid vocalises, colorature, trills in the voice part, 
a multitude of rhythms, are irreconcilable with the 
expression of all earnest, noble and deep feelings. 

“Tt is therefore absurd to write for a Kyrie eleison 
(the humblest prayer of the Catholic Church) runs, 
which are scarcely to be distinguished from the 
screams of a pack of drunkards in an alehouse. 

‘Equally absurd is it to use one and the same 
music for an invocation of idolaters to Baal and for 
a prayer of the children of Israel to Jehovah. 

“* And still more monstrous, to make an ideal be- 
ing, the daughter of the greatest poet, an angel of 
purity and love, sing like a harlot :’— 

If this is the musical code of the School of the 
Future, then I belong to it, body and soul, from deep- 
est conviction and with most ardent sympathy. 

But then all the world belongs to it. Every one to- 
day confesses more or less openly, in whole or in 
part, to these principles. Is there a great master who 
does not write what he will! Who still believes in 
the infallibility of certain rules, except some timid 
gentlemen, who would be frightened at the shadow 
of their own nose, if they had one ? 

I go yet farther: it has been so for a long while. 
Gluck himself belonged in this sense to the Future 
school, when he wrote in his celebrated preface to 
Alceste: ‘‘ There are no rules, which I did not think 
I ought willingly to sacrifice in favor of effect.” 

So then we all belong, in this regard, to the School 
of the Future. But if this School of the Future 
says to us :— 

“‘One must do the opposite of what the rules teach 
him. 

“ One is weary of melody and melodic outlines, of 
arias, duos, trios, and especially of all pieces in 
which a theme is regularly developed ; one is satiated 
with consonant harmonies, with simple, prepared, 
resolved dissonances, with natural and artistically 
regulated modulations. 

“One must take account only of the idea, without 
the least regard to feeling. 

“One must despise that impudent baggage, the 
ear, and roughly maltreat in order to tame it. It is 
not music’s problem, to be agreeable to it. It must 
accustom itself to everything: to ascending and de- 
scending minor Sevenths, winding in and out among 
one another like a knot of hissing serpents ; to three- 
fold dissonances without preparation or resolution ; 
to middle parts, which are forced together, without 
harmonic or rhythmical agreement, tearing each 
other’s flesh ; to modulations that make one shudder, 
that introduce one key into one corner of the orches- 
tra, before the preceding key has withdrawn from an- 
other corner. 

“One must pay no sort of regard to the art of 
singing, and not trouble oneself either about its na- 
ture or requirements. 

“One must limit himself in an opera to setting 
the declamation in notes, even if one employ the 
most unsingable, the roughest and most hideous in- 
tervals. 

“There is no difference between a music, which a 
musician shall read off quietly from his desk, and a 
music which is to be sung by heart upon the stage by 
an artist, who has to attend at the same time to his 
dramatic role and to that of his fellow actors. 

“One must not trouble himself about the possibil- 
ity of executing a piece. 

“Tf the singers have as much difficulty in remem- 
bering and making themselves at home in their parts, 
as they would in learning by heart a page of Sans- 
crit, or in swallowing a handfull of nut-shells—so 
much the worse for them. They are paid, that they 
may labor; they are slaves. 

“ The witches in Macbeth are right: ‘Fair is foul, 
and foul is fair:—’ ” 

If this is the really very new religion, then I am 
very far from being one of its professors. I never 
did belong to it, do not now belong to it, and never 
shall belong to it. 





T hold up my hand and swear: Non credo. 

I firmly believe in the opposite: Fair is not foul, 
foul is not fair. Music has not, to be sure, for its ex- 
clusive problem to be agreeable to the ear ; but it has a 
thousand times less for its problem, to be disagree- 
able to it, to put it on the rack, to murder it. 

(To be Continued.) 





Humor anp Music.—When humor joins with 
rhythm and music, and appears in song, its influence 
is irresistible ; its charities are countless, it stirs the 
feelings to love, peace, friendship, as scarce any mor- 
al agent can. The songs of Beranger are hymns of 
love and tenderness; I have seen great whiskered 
Frenchmen warbling the “ bonne Vielle,’” ‘‘ Soldats 
au pas, au pas,” with tears rolling down their mous- 
taches. Ata Burns festival, I have seen Scotchmen 
singing Burns, while the drops twinkled on their fur- 
rowed cheeks ; while each rough hand was flung out 
to grasp its neighbor’s ; while early scenes and sacred 
recollections, and dear and delightful memories of 
the past came rushing back at the sound of the famil- 
iar words and music, and the softened heart was full 
of love, and friendship, and home. Humor! if tears 
are the alms of gentle spirits, and may be counted, as 
sure they may, among the sweetest of life’s charities. 
Of that kindly sensibility, and sweet, sudden emo- 
tion, which exhibits itself at the eyes, I know no such 
provocative as humor. It is an irresistible sympa- 
thizer ; it surprises you into compassion; you are 
laughing and disarmed, and suddenly forced into 
tears. I once heard a humorous balladist, a minstrel 
with wool on his head, and an ultra-Ethiopian com- 
plexion, who performed a negro ballad, that I con- 
fess moistened these spectacles in the most unexpect- 
ed manner. They have gazed st dozens of tragedy 
queens, dying on the stage, and expiring in appropri- 
ate blank verse, and I never wanted to wipe them. 
They have looked up, with deep respect be it said, at 
many scores of clergymen ia pulpits, and without 
being dimmed; and behold,a vagabond with a 
corked face and a banjo sings a little song, strikes a 
wild note which sets the whole heart thrilling with 
happy pity. Humor! humor is the mistress of tears ; 
she knows the way to the fons lachrymarum, strikes 
in dry and rugged places with her enchanting wand, 
and bids the fountain gush and sparkle. She has re- 
freshed myriads more from her natural springs, than 
ever tragedy has watered from her pompous old urn. 
—T hackeray. 





(From the Boston Traveller.) 

Cuimes.—Mr. Jonathan Phillips, who has given a 
chime of bells to Dr. Gannet?’s church, is a gentle- 
man who performs so many noble and liberal deeds, 
that no one is surprised on hearing of an instance of 
his munificence ; but in this case he has evinced as 
much taste as generosity, and sct an example that 
should be extensively followed. That there shouid 
he so few chimes of bells in this country is matter 
for wonder; for as accessories to religious worship 
they are of the very first order, and men who seek to 
show their sense of the importance of that worship 
can never do better than to confer them upon church- 
es. Nothing so attunes the mind to devotion as the 
chimes, and the most powerful intellects have con- 
fessed their strong yet sweet influence over them. 
Napoleon admitted that the sound of the church bells 
of Ruel, which came upon his ear as he walked in 
the grounds of Malmaison, at the evening-hour, had 
much to do with his restoration of the religious insti- 
tutions of France. Southey says of the church 
chime, that “it is a music hallowed by all cireum- 
stances, which, according equally with social exalta- 
tion and with solitary pensiveness, though it falls up- 
on many an unheeding ear, never fails to find some 
hearts which it exhilarates, and some which it soft 
ens.” George Herbert, in “The Church Porch,” 

admonishes men to 
—“ Think. when the bells do chime, 

*Tis angels’ music ” 


Music Abrow. 





London. 

Her Masesty’s Toeatre.—On Saturday (April 
14) Trovatore, with Mile. Titiens, Mme. Borghi- 
Mamo, Giuglini and Aldighieri. Wednesday, La 
Traviata ; — the first of five farewell performances of 
Madlle Piccolomini. Mongini as Alfredo. The Mu- 
sical World (April 21) says : 

Rossini’s Otello was produced on Thursday—the 
first time at Her Majesty’s Theatre for many years. 
The director having found a suitabte tenore robusto in 





Signor Mongini led no doubt to the revival of that 
opera. Another motive, however, was to introduce 
Madame Borghi-Mamo in Desdemona, a part in 
which she had recently won the suffrages of all the 
dilettanti in Paris. Madame Borghi-Mamo did not 
disappoint expectation, singing magnificently through- 
out the opera and acting with great energy and feel- 
ing. The lovely air in the last scene, ‘ Assisa a pie 
d'un salice,” given to absolute perfection, was en- 
cored in a tumult of applause. In the first scene 
(Rossini having written no cavatina) Madame Bor- 
ghi-Mamo interpolated “QO quante lagrime ” from 
La Donna del Lago-—Malcolm Greme’s air—and 
sang it with extraordinary fluency. This air, origi- 
nally written for a contralto, was re-arranged by the 
composer for Pasta, when she first appeared as Des- 
demona in Paris. To conclude, Madame Borghi- 
Mamo’s success was triumphant and the audience en- 
thusiastic. 

Signor Mongini’s Otello is admirable from every 
point of view. He sings the music with immense 
vigor, and gives a striking embodiment of the Moor. 
Not to descend to particulars, we would select the 
scene with Iago, in which the duet “ Non m ’ingan- 
no,” occurs, and the whole of the last act, as worthy 
very high praise. The quick movement of the duet, 
as matter of course, was encored. Signor Mongini 
giving it with an energy that nothing could resist. 

Signor Everardi sang the music of Iago like a 
thorough artist, and has added to his reputation by 
this second essay. His ease and facility permit him 
to execute the florid passages without effort. His 
acting, if not subtle, like Ronconi’s, was manly and 
straightforward, The encore awarded to the duet in 
the second act owed much of the honor to Signor 
Everardi. 

Signor Vialetti was an excellent Elmiro, and Sig- 
nor Belart most effective, as far as singing went, in 
Rodrigo. 

The band and chorus, under the direction of Mr. 
Benedict, were highly efficient throughout the opera. 


Roya Iranian Opera.—The first appearance 
of Mad. Czillag, in Fidelio, on Thursday, if it did 
not attract a large assemblage of “ fashionables,” 
brought together all the real lovers of music in Lon- 
don, anxious not only to welcome a new Leonora— 
so difficult to find at all times—but to hear Beetho- 
ven’s wondrous music executed by the Royal Italian 
Opera band and chorus, under Mr. Costa’s direction. 
The great reputation of Mad. Czillag at the Imperial 
Theatre of Vienna was not unknown in England. 

Mad. Czillag’s dramatic singing belongs to the 
grandest school. Her voice is of great power and 
compass, metallic and resonant, and of that peculiar 
Teutonic quality so effective in the utterance of 
strong emotions. It is a magnificent rather than a 
beautiful organ, and consequently well fitted for the 
music of Leonora. On certain notes Mad. Czillag 
has more power than any singer we remember except 
Malibran ; and in some other respects indeed. resem- 
bles that extraordinary artist, however wide apart 
their general capabilities. Asa singer, Mad. Czillag, 
like most Germans, is more attentive to outline than 
detail, and produces her effects by bold strokes rather 
than fine touches of art. Where passion invokes 
physical force to its aid she is invariably triumphant. 
In tender passages, too, Mad. Czillag hardly appears 
to less advantage. In what may be called “ abstract 
singing,” she is less suecessful. Her voice does not 
appear to possess remarkable flexibility—scarcely to 
he wondered at, consideriug the school to which she 
belongs. As an actress, Mad. Czillag is perhaps 
even more finished than as a singer. She has stud- 
ied her art deeply, and possesses all the intelligence 
to enable her to attain the highest results. Her ener- 
gy and fire are irresistible, her instincts always cor- 
rect, and her expression admirably true. 

The audience, unusually cold at first, gradually re- 
cognized the presence of a great artist, and after the 
quartet (canon) in the first seene—which, by the 
way, strange to say, for the first time, passed without 
a hand—applauded all her efforts, and at the conclu- 
sion recalled her twice with enthusiasm. 

The cast, in the other parts, comprised Mlle. Cor- 
bari in Marcellina; Signor Neri-Baraldi in Flores- 
tan; Signor Tagliafieo, Pizarro; M. Zelger, Rocco ; 
and Signor Luchasi, Jaequino. The weak point 
was the tenor. Mlle. Corbari, who made her first ap- 
pearance for several years, sang the music of Marcel- 
lina with the utmost expression as well as artistic 
correctness. This clever lady’s return to her old 
post will cause general satisfaction among the patrons 
of the Royal Italian Opera. 

The band and chorus were splendid throughout, 
and the grand final hymn, as it is called, was never 
given with more powerful effect. The opera was 
preceded by the overture to Fidelio, in FE. (taken at 
an unprecedentedly rapid pace), and between the acts 
the grand Leonora overture (in C) was played mag- 
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nificently, created a perfect furor, and was encored 
with acclamations. 

Fidelio will be repeated to-night and on Thursday, 
and on Tuesday Madame Grisi makes her first ap- 
pearance, with Signor Mario, in La Favorita. 


New Parituarmonic.—The third concert took 
place on Monday evening, in the presence of an au- 
dience that filled St. James’s Hall in every part. 
The following was the programme : 

Part I.—Overture (Coriolan), Beethoveu. Recit ed aria, 
“Che fard ” (Orfeo), Gluck. Aria, ‘* Dalla sua pace ” (Don C1- 
ovanni), Mozart. Symphony, ‘* The power of sound,”’ Spohr. 
Chorus, (Enryanthe), Weber. Duo, ‘ Ciel! che vegg'io ” 
(Lucrezia Borgia), Donizetti. Overture, (Midsnmmer Night’s 
Dream), Mendelssohn. 


Part I1.—Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, in E flat., | 


Barbiere), Rossini. 


Beethoven. Aria, ‘ Ecco ridente” (Il 
Overture (Ruy Blas) 


Aria, ‘‘ Tl mio ben” (Nina), Paisiello. 
Mendelssohn. 

Conductor—Dr. Wylde. 

In Beethoven’s Concerto Mr. John F. Barnett 
made his first appearance for two years. During his 
absence, we are informed, he has been travelling 
through Germany, giving jconcerts occasionally, and 
as we are able to judge from his plaving on Monday 
evening, studying and practising with zeal and deter- 
mination. Mr. Barnett has made great progress, 
particularly in his execution, which, when we last 
heard him, was by no means finished. 

FLorENCE.—There was recently a great success 
at the Pergola, an opera new at Florence, though 
known in other parts of Italy, by Peri, of Reggio, 
“ Vittore Pisani.” ‘The plot is taken from a story 
of the great days of Venice, and the scenery, chiefly 
of that city, was really wonderful. The music, 
though rather florid, is still not ‘‘ Verdiesque,” and 
was very well sung by a French prima donna, La- 
borde, and Alfonsi and Cettini. 

Betcium.—The Minister of the interior of Bel- 
gium, in a report to the King, proposes that, in order 
to encourage native musical composers and dramatic 
authors, certain sums shall be awarded to every orig- 
inal musical or literary work of merit represented at 
any theatres in the country, and that the awards for 
pieces in the French language shall be higher than 
for those in the Flemish, in consequence of the former 
having to struggle against the competition of pieces 
by popular authors borrowed from France. The 
King has decreed that the proposition of the minister 
shall be acted on, and the sums to be accorded have 
been fixed as follows :—200f. for an opera in four or 
five acts ; 
one or two acts, if brought out at Brussels; and 
140f., 100f., and 50f., respectively in other towns ; 
100f., 75f., and 40f., for a comedy in French, accord- 
ing to the number of acts represented at Brussels ; 
and 70f., 50f., and 25f., in other towns. For dra- 
matic works in Flemish, 200f., 150f., and 75f., ac- 
cording tothe number of acts, at Brussels, Ghent, 
Antwerp, and Bruges ; and 150f., 100f., and 50f., in 
other places. The minister has further decided that 
if an opera or piece produced in one town shall sub- 
sequently be plaved in another, it shall receive half 
the aforesaid sums for each new representation ; also 
that the music of ballets shall be paid at the same 
rate as dramatic pieces. Finally, to obtain these 
sums the works must be completely original, accept- 
ed by a committee regularly constituted, and be per- 
formed at least three times consecutively. 
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Music In Tats Noumner. — Cantata of the May Queen, by 
Srerxnpa.e Bennett, continued. 


<2 
Halevy's “ Jewess.” 

We had _ the pleasure in New York last week 
of listening twice, for the first time in our life, to 
Halévy’s very famous and best opera, La Juive. 
The performance, mise en sccne and all, under 
the management of MAnretzeK, with An- 
scnHvUETzZ for conductor, at the Winter Garden, 
was for the most part excellent. It was in some 
sense a new experience. We had not heard an 
opera with which we could exactly class it. If 
not a work of genius in a very high sense, if not 
a work to live forever in one’s feeling and imagi- 
nation like Don Juan, Fidelio, Tell, or the Frey- 


schiilz ; if not as gushingly melodious as Bellini, 
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150f. for one in three ; and 75f. for one in | 


purpose quite as well or better. 





or as elaborately strange as Meyerbeer, it is at | was mainly good, one could not but remark the 
least something quite complete and genuine in its | curious circumstance of a French opera, sung in 


way, refreshingly free from sentimental sweet- 
ness on the one hand, and from the ear-storming, 
over-frequent emphasis and climax of the Verdi 
school. It impressed us asa thoroughly dramatic 
opera; one in which the music well fulfils its of- 
fice of illustrating the progress of an uncommonly 
well constructed tragic plot. Though it does not 
abound in striking or ear-haunting melodies, yet 
all its phrasing is melodic as well as declamatory, 
and there is a pleasing flow and natural develop- 
ment in the harmonic blending and intertwining 
of the various voice-parts and instruments. The 
thing is consistently and beautifully woven. It 
is at once a musical and a dramatic whole. And 
we must say we listened to it with much pleasure. 
We enjoyed it more than we do most of the in- 
genious immensities of Meyerbeer, or than we do 
any of the startling attempts of Verdi; and as 
we have already hinted, we have even found it 
refreshing for a change after the “ linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out” of Donizetti and Bellini. 


“ The Jewess ” is a grand spectacle opera, laid 
out on the broadest canvass, a five-act affair ; in- 
strumented with all the sonorous fullness and 
elaborateness of treatment, only without the 
brassiness and the extravagance, of the most mod- 
ern instrumentation. It reproduces on the stage 
the Romish pomp and splendor of the Council cf 
Constance, beginning with a great procession 
(the music of the march is very striking) and 
ending with the vast parade of a martyr’s execu- 
tion. French enough, to be sure, and appealing 
to that love of the terrible, which in works of fic- 
tion delights the vulgar now as gladiator shows 
did the Roman populace of old. All this is little 
to our taste, and in itself wearisome. Indeed the 
great length of the opera, its dazzling shows, in- 
volving lengthy intermissions, was fatiguing to the 
last degree. Yet there was enough of interest 
in the music as such, enough of richness and fe- 
licity of treatment, enough of lyrical truth and 
fitness throughout, to mingle a rare amount of 
enjoyment with the aching of fatigued limbs 
and senses. Such a work comes naturally into 
comparison with “ William Tell,” with “ Masani- 
ello,” with the broad and crowded canvasses of 
Meyerbeer. We must say, that any one of the 
latter, at all events the Z/uguenots and Prophete, 
overcame us with more drowsiness. Halévy’s 
work is not so desperately heavy. It may have 
in it less thought, less invention, less of concen- 
trated brain-work, and may be the product of a 
brain less large and fertile; but it seems to us 
conceived in a happier vein, and answering its 
As for compar- 
ing it with “ Tell,” or even with “ Masaniello,” in 
respect of real musical creative genius, we shall 
not be guilty of the absurdity. But it does 
strike us as one of the best operas which have 
been added to our repertoire on this side of the 
ocean for a long time. It has the advantage, too, 
of an uncommonly good libretto, — one of Scribe’s 
best. Musically, we doubt if it can become pop- 
ular here; the spectacle, and the occasional 
scope it gives for the loud, muscular kind of sing- 
ing, or musical declamation, are the chief popular 
elements in it. Some of its choral as well as in- 
strumental effects remind one much of Verdi; 
yet it was written fifteen years before any of that 
author’s well known works. 

As to the performance, which we have ‘sid 








the Italian language, by singers all of whom 
were German, and before an audience mostly of 
Americans and Jews' Mme. Fassri (who is 
German, and the wife of a gentlemanly and mu- 
sician-like German, Herr Mulder) really sur- 
prised us by the power and truth and beauty of 
her singing and her acting in the part of Rachel, 
the Jewess. To be sure, the part does not give 
her enough to do in the way of mere singing to 
enable one to measure her ability as a cantatrice. 
Searcely any florid passage work, and not much 
extended melody talls to her share. The rdéle is 
altogether dramatic, mostly declamatory ; but 
there are fine concerted pieces in which none 
but a true vocal artist could have borne her part 
as effectively as she did. Her voice is one of 
the first magnitude and quality; exceedingly 
powerful, especially in the highest tones, where 
it always told with perfect certainty and truth of 
intonation, and with thrilling pathos. The sound 
was pure and musical as well as loud; it was 
soul-ful and refined. A true artistic feeling and 
intelligence pervaded all; it was not a mere 
muscular energy either of song or action. 
Her’s is just the splendid organ, just the artistic 
feeling, that should have been employed in the 
high and difficult soprano solos in that perfor- 
mance of the Choral Symphony. 

The central and important réle in “ The Jew- 
ess,” is Lazarus,the old Jew father, in which St1- 
GELLI did his best. We have seen and heard 
him in no part for which he was so admirably fit- 
ted. His usual crouching attitude and awkward- 
ness of movement only helped out the imperson- 
ation. His voice seemed in its best condition, 
and in his masterly use of it conveyed all the 
fire, the tenderness, the sweetness of a music 
which seemed made for just such a tenor. The 
part was originally written for Duprez. 

Mme. Berxket, as the princess Eudoxia, had 
more of florid and bravura work to do. The 
feeling was right, but the power wan ing; much 
was done finely, but such was laudable effort 
only: what a relief and joy to the ear was the 
clear high note of Fabbri ringing in as its turn 
came! Herr Wernuicn, for the Cardinal, had 
a heavy basso, of rather coarse quality, which he 
did not use with any great skill. Herr Quint 
did much, for one of his limited vocal endow- 
ments, and some things over-much. Herr MuEL- 
LER was as portly and as dignified and faithful to 
his task as ever. ‘There was immense enthusi- 
asm, with shouting, clapping, callings out and 
bouquets on the part of the audience—particu- 
larly whenever any singer was delivered of an 
uncommonly loud note. Indeed the lobby crowd 
appeared to watch the whole thing like a vocal 


prize fight. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

RicHarp WAGNER, as our readers have seen, has 
been stirring up more controversy about his composi- 
tions and his “ Music of the Future” principles, by 
the four concerts which he has been giving in the 
great critical world of Paris. He does not like to 
be held accountable for the invention of the term 
“Music of the Future,” and has written rather a 
pungent letter about it to Hector Bertroz, in an- 
swer to some criticisms of his, which appeared in the 
Journal des Debats, after the first concert. We thought 
it would be interesting and instructive to our readers 
to peruse these documents, and perhaps some others, 
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in an English dress. Accordingly we translate and 
present to-day the principal portions of the article by 
Berlioz, and shall give Wagner’s letter in our next. 


A series of pianoforte matinées, in private parlors, 
by Orro Dreset, has occupied the last four Satur- 
day afternoons of a select subscription audience in a 
most delightful manner. Beethoven’s Sonatas, Con- 


certos of Mendelssohn, (arranged for four hands, 
with Mr. Leonnarpt), choice works of Chopin, 
Schumann, Schubert, &c., and songs of Franz, sung 
by Mr. KrerssMANNn, composed the programmes. 
Such poetry of music, so interpreted, and in such 
company, it is indeed a privilege to hear. 


We learn that Miss S. Lorraine Raymonp, who 
will be by many pleasantly remembered as the fine 
contralto singer at Dr. Gannet’s church, took pas- 
sage, (accompanicd by an elder sister,) on Saturday 
last by the Vanderbilt, from New York to Southamp- 
ton, on her way to London, for the purpose of avail- 
ing herself of the instruction of the celebrated Garcia, 
previous to a stay of some years in Italy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Storrer (Matilda Heron) sailed 
last week for Europe, to be absent four or five months. 
Mr. Stoepel, we understand, designs bringing out 
his symphony of ‘‘ Hiawatha” in London, at a con- 
cert to b: given by the London Philharmonic Soci- 
ety, and to do it also in the provinces, Mrs. Stoepel 
doing the reading part. From England he will go 
to France, thence to Germany, and then back to New 
York in time to resume the musical directorship at 
Wallack’s at the opening of the fall season. 


Wuen Irary 1s Free.—The foreign correspond- 
ence of the Boston Transcript contains the following 
anecdote of the Euiperor Napoleon : 

At the close of a late soirze musicale, given at the 
Tuileries, his Majesty, engaged in conversation with 
the artists, asked Tamberlik when he intended to re- 
visit Italy. ‘Alas, your Majesty, I fear not for 
some time—not watil the Italian question is settled.” 
“ Then you will not have long to wait,” was the Na- 
poleonic reply. ‘“ But tell me,” he continued, “in 
what condition have you found the opera in Milan ?”’ 
“Excellent, as far as enthusiasm is concerned, exe- 
crable with regard to talent,” said Tamberlik. 
“ When Italy is free, her talents will illumine the 
world,” exclaimed Napoleon, with unusual energy, 
which called forth applause from the delighted artists. 


Mason and Tuomas give the last of their Classi- 
cal Soireés in New York, at Chickering’s saloon, this 
evening. Beromann, Mosentuat and MartsKka 
are the other members of the string quartet. The 
programme contains a Quintet by Haydn ; Sonata, 
in F minor, op. 57, by Becthoven ; Reverie et Caprice, 
by Berlioz; and a posthumous Quartet, in A minor, 
op. 132, by Beethoven.....The Philadelphians are 
getting up a complimentary concert to Mr. Carr 
Sen7z, the leader of their Germania orchestra, who is 
about to visit Europe..... Mme. Gazzanica was, by 
last accounts, giving concerts in Richmond and in 
Petersburg, Va. Sig. Tamaro (tenor,) and Mr. 
Sanperson, an American pianist, accompany her. 
....Mr. Geo. Wm. Warren, the lively, public- 
spirited and popular organist and teacher in Albany, 
is about to remove to Brooklyn, having been called 
to take charge of the music in the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, with a large salary and liberal appoint- 
ments. His loss will be sorely felt; for he was a 
stirrer up of musical enthusiasm in others. 








Musical Correspondence. 


New York, May 8.—The competition between 
the rival opera companies has been satisfactory to the 
opera going public if to no one else, for it has neces- 
sitated the production of new operas at both houses. 
At the Winter Garden La Juive has proved an artis- 
tic rather than an operatic success. It has been 
played only four times, and has brought laurels for 
Fapsri and Sticerzir. The other singers were 
second and third rate. Wertniicu, the basso, was 
enough to give one the tooth-ache, and QuinTo tried 
hard to be agreeable, but was only partially success- 
ful. The opera was splendidly put upon the stage, 
and certainly deserved a greater success. It will be 
succeeded by Verdi’s Nabuco, in which Fabbri is said 
to be remarkably effective. 

At the Academy of Music, Strakosch has produced 








Mosé in Egitto, and certainly Rossini’s great opera is 
brought out in a very creditable style. It contains 
few long solos and no show pieces for the voice, but 
is replete with noble choruses. The edition published 
for, and used by the Boston Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, is entirely different from the work as placed on 
the stage. The opening chorus of the Boston edi- 
tion only occurs in the second act of the opera, and 
the music is otherwise so transplanted and misplaced 
as to render this Boston copy a nuisance rather than 
an assistance at the operatic performance. 

Miss Patti was the prima donna, and while the 
music of her ré/e presents little opportunity for vocal 
display, especially of the kind for which she is noted, 
there was yet enough chance to do herself credit. 
In the great air of the fourth act she was admirable, 
and her voice in concerted pieces was heard above 
the others, clear and distinct. This shows that little 
Patti’s voice is gaining in power. 

She looked charmingly on the stage, as Anaide. 
Her costume was quaint and curious. Around her 
head was a huge white turban, through the folds of 
which strayed her coal black curls. At first sight 
this huge head-dress appeared cumbersome and 
awkward, but after the eye was accustomed to it, the 
effect was as graceful as it was singular. This little 
Patti is a wonderful singer, and is going to make a 
great artist. 

BRIGNOLI sang only so—so, and Ferrt was rather 
poor than otherwise. Susryr made a magnificent 
Moses, and sang just as superbly. He is a real tress 
ure for an opera company. About three weeks ago 
he came within an inch of leaving the Academy, and 
joining the Maretzek forces at the Winter Garden. 

At both houses the opera season will close in about 
two weeks. It is already too warm to attend, and 
close plush velvet seats are mere instruments of tor- 
ture. 

Patti will give a concert at Brooklyn during the 
week. The talk about her going to Europe is hushed 
up. 

BeavucarDE and ALBERTINI left for Europe last 
Saturday, after an unappreciated visit to this country. 
They were both really admirable artists. 

TROVATOR. 


St. Lovis, May 4.—Decidedly the most success- 
ful concert ever held in this city, was giver on Thurs- 
day evening last, at the Library Hall, by the choir of 
Trinity Church, assisted by the best amateur talent 
which our city affords. The object was to raise funds 
for the purchase of an organ for their new church, 
now in process of erection. When I say, that a week 
before the performance, more than two thousand tick- 
ets had been sold, at one dollar each, and that on tie 
evening our immense hall was literally packed full, 
many going away unable to obtain even a standing 
place, you may form some idea of the interest felt in 
the performance. ‘The programme was excellent, 
and with a few exceptions, was rendered admirably. 

E, Cpertne TAR ooo sk hicdcccsveccccesiacs Full Orchestra 

2. Bass Solo.—‘‘ Il Flauto Magico,”.... Mr. E. C. Catherwood 

3. Trio.—Ave Maria, (B. Owen)..Mirs Ard rson, Mrs. Barn t 
and Mr. Keller. 

. Soprano Solo —‘‘ Qui La Voce,” Puritani. Miss Annie Dean 

- Violin Solo.—Airs from ‘‘ Lombardi”...Mr. J. Anderson, 
(pupil of Mr. A. Waldauer.) 

. Alto Solo.—‘* O Salutaris,” Cherubini....... Mrs. Barnett 
(with Quintet Accompanim »nt.) 

. Sextet.—f-om ‘ Lucia,”’ (with Orchestral AccOmpaniment ) 
Miss Anderson, Miss Cutter, Messrs. Crowell, Erskine, 
Drake and Catherwood. 

. Overture.—Masaniello.. .................Full Orchestra 

. Duet.—For Voice and Flute; Aria, from *‘* Preciosa.” 
Miss Dean and Mr. Dabney Carr. 

10. Soprano Soio, ‘* Robert, toi que j’aime,”’...Miss Anderson 

11. Quartet.—Rigoletto, ‘‘ Bella Figlia,”..... Miss Dean, Mrs. 

Barnett, Messrs. Crowell and Catherwood. 
12. Grand Duo.—Flute and Piano, Boehm. .Messrs. Carr and 
Balmer. 

13. Baritone Solo.—‘ As I view now these scenes,” 

ini ceete reve wenineeednenesén ver Mr. Drake 


14. Grand Scena.—from Trovatore, ‘‘ Miserere,”.. With Organ 
and full Orchestral Accompaniment. 
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Mr. A. WaAcpDAvER, the accomplished conductor 
of the orchestra at the St. Louis Theatre,—one 
of the finest musicians in the country, not only lead- 
ing his forces, bat composing and arranging all of his 
music,—with most of the members of his orchestra 
and other non-professional performers, made an ex- 
cellent orchestra, and played the overtures to Masan- 
iello and Zampa in a creditable style. Considering 
the limited number of rehearsals, and the fact that 
most of the performers never played in an orchestra 
before, the rendering was admirable, and merited the 
hearty applause and encore which they elicited. 

We would suggest to them the propriety of meet- 
ing again and studying something finer and more 
calculated to be of lasting benefit to them. Our city 
is entirely destitute of any musical society, orchestra, 
quintet, or in fact anything of the kind ; but, as has 
been proved, not from lack of the necessary talent. 
Mr. E. C. Catnerwoop, who made the first bow in 
a “ Basso Profondo” solo, from the “ Magic Flute,” 
has the most wonderful voice I have ever heard, and, 
if he would study and practice, would make his 
mark. His lowest note, which F have heard him 
sound frequently, is B-flat—“clear down.” His 
organ is very powerful, clear and resonant—and for 
volume of tone and depth of compass can hardly be 
excelled, even by the great Formes himself. Mr. C. 
has been contemplating a trip to Europe to study ; 
but we begin to doubt whether his well conceived in- 
tention will ever be carried out. It is a pity that one 
with such natural advantages should hide his light 
under a half bushel. 

The various solos, by Miss Dean, Miss ANDER- 
son and Mrs. BARNETT, were very finely given, as- 
tonishing as well as delighting many of their listeners 
who were not aware what amateur talent we had. 

Miss Dean has fine execution and a very clear 
voice, much more powerful than that of Miss Ander- 
son, whose organ, though sweeter and better adapted 
for a parlor, does not produce so much effect in a 
larger room. 

Of course, as amateurs in their first appearance, 
they were thoroughly frightened and in their first 
piece hardly did themselves justice ; but on a re-ap- 
pearance, having recovered from their nervousness, 
they gave ample satisfaction. 

Mr. Dabney Carr certainly excels on the flute, 
which instrument he has practised for years, until he 
lias attained remarkable proficiency, blowing a clear 
tone, in which no respirations are heard. We deem 
him fully the equal of Kyle or Eben of New York. 
We would remark that Mr. Batmer introduced a 
shake and a half too much in a fortissimo passage in 
his accompaniment, which somewhat marred the 
beauty of that charming passage. Where all was 
good it is perhaps invidious to notice a few, where we 
have not space for all; but those named particularly 
distinguished themselves and received showers of 
bouquets, which were not “ bought for the occasion.” 
The sextet from Lucia, with the quartet from Rigo- 
letto, did not go well—timidity changing the key in 
some instances—which only the loudest blast from 
flutes and clarinets could restore. The performers 
have great reason to congratulate themselves on their 
sucess, and if, as we have heard intimated, the con- 
cert is repeated, the same ovation will probably await 


them. PRESTO. 








Worcester, Mass.—There is a rich feast of clas- 
sical music in store on Friday evening. Mr. B. D. 
Allen offers the public a rare opportunity of hearing 
music from the greatest composers. Selecting our 
best resident vocalists and instrumentalists, he has 
for the past few months been earnestly working for 
this occasion; rehearsing the forty-second “psalm— 
“ As the Hart pants,” by Mendelssohn, with orches- 
tral accompaniments. Its solos will be given by our 
best singers, and the orchestra is a good one. In the 
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programme will be found trios by Beethoven and 
Mozart, to be rendered by our excellent “ Beethoven 
Trio Club,” with other selections. The proceeds 
are to be added to the “ High School Piano Fund.” 
—Palladium, 9th. 

The concert of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 
on their return from their Southern tour, filled Brin- 
ley Hall with an appreciative audience—such a one 
as the Club will in future command whenever they 
will honor our city with a visit. The programme 
was good—for a popular one, and its best features so 
well worthy of remark, as to compensate for the 
solos, variations, &c., which although not to onr 
taste, were enthusiastically received by the majority 
of the audience. The Tell overture, always good, 
was played with telling brilliancy and power. The 
Andante from the Fifth Symphony, (repeated by re- 
quest,) was even better performed than at the pre- 
vious concert. Familiar as it is, it is impossible to 
hear it too often. It was received—how gladly we 
write it! with silence that seemed almost breathless 
It is said that Beethoven is not appreciated by “ the 
many.” True: but “the few” is getting to bea 
larger circle than it has been ; and when we see hand- 
reds hanging upon each note of the great master’s 
music, we take heart for the future, and wish good 
and great music were oftener to be heard. The 
adagio from the 2d Quintet of Mendelssohn was new 
to us, but for a first hearing we found it rich in musi- 
cal thought and expression. The crescendo passage 
was exceedingly fine, and that delicate pianissimo 
ending of the quintet so softly shaded that in truth 
we might say of the last note that 

** Nothing breathed *twixt it and silence.” 
Mrs. Long sang an air from I Lombardi—better than 
some of the best prima donnas have sung it, a couple 
of English ballads, and best of all, Cherubini’s Ave 
Maria. The greater the music the better we like the 
singer—equal to the highest in her art as she almost 
invariably is. 

We would say a good word for our “ National 
Band.” ‘There is no occasion to speak of the need 
of a band in a city as large as Worcester, but we 
would pronounce this, since its recent orgamzation, a 
musical association of unusual merit. We have little 
liking for “brass music,” but the fashion, we trust, 
will change like all fashions, and the good old days 
of a mingling of reed with brass instruments return. 
Of the orchestra it is a pleasure to speak. | Number- 
ing fifteen or twenty members of acknowledged mus- 
ical taste and skill, with the patronage it merits it 
might soon become an honor to Worcester.—Z/bid. 





Brookiyn, N. Y.—The work on the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music is advancing rapidly. The walls 
at both ends, and the rear walls, are up to the third 
story, and the front wall is up to the second story. 
The front is to be constructed with the best kind of 
pressed brick, with stone trimmings, and the work 
throughout is expected to be completed by the Ist of 
December next.— Musical World. 





Tue Purvape entra Hanpet anp Haypn Soct- 
ETY.—The annual re-union at the clese of the sea- 
son’s performances of this Society took place on the 
evening of May 1. The Fvening Bulletin appends to 
a report of the proceedings the following remarks : 

The true mission of such associations is second 
in importance only to that of christianizing the hea- 
then. It is their fortunate privilege to socialize, hu- 
manize and genialize the masses at large; to oppose 
the influences of a soothing art to the grosser pas- 
sions and vicious tendencies of depraved nature. 
Moreover, the gradual improvement of such a soci- 
ety’s performances affords to the people at large con- 
stant opportunities of hearing the works of the best 
masters, executed with a proper development of the 
nice points, intellectual subtleties, and refining ten- 
dencies of these. Out of this grows a pure taste, 








slowly but surely—a gradual progression of musical | 


intelligence, which brings forth individual talent into 
bold relief in many instances, and leads many a soul 
to yearn involuntarily for the pleasurable delights of 
music, 

The influence of such societies as these may be 
classed as positive and relative; in the former sense, 
so far as they exert a direct and happy influence upon 
those for whose entertainment and edification they 
are designed ; and relatively, as they tend to the im- 
provement of the members themselves. As years 
progress, cases of individual talent will surely loom 
up from the sphere of these associations, and com- 
mand the admiration of all music lovers. Cases of 
this kind will attest the relative influences of our /an- 
del and Haydns and Harmonias. The Vanderbilt, 
which sails next Saturday from New York, is to take 
out Mr. J. Remington Fairlamb, of this city, who 
goes to improve a musical education, happily com- 





menced in our midst. He has already given evi- 
dence of much taste and imagination in composition. 
We mention this, because the talented gentleman in 
question has been identified with our home societies, 
with the quondam Musical Union, and latterly with 
divers other organizations. Who can doubt that the 
impetus to his musical enthusiasm is, in large degree, 
ascribable to the beneficial operations of the various 
musical societies, with which he has been identified. 
Let the Handel and Haydn continue its energetic ca- 
reer! It cannot fail to secure the hearty cooperation 
of the intelligent and refined citizens at all times. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The following notice of a 
Mendelssohn Concert is too rich to be lost to our 
readers, who shall have it verbatim et literatim : 


The Mendelssohn Quintette Club gave one of their 
agreeable and classic ‘Chamber Concerts’”’ last 
night to a highly pleased auditory. The programme 
was a good one. It contained some of the most se- 
lect gems from the musical boquet, and displayed a 
variety of talent as charming as one could well wish. 
In the several harmonies and accords, the symmetri- 
cal effect of sound was sustained to a high degree of 
art, whilst the individual voices of one or two of the 
corps rose to a clear melody above every chorus and 
combination. Mrs. Long, for example, is a very 
sweet singer, and will not fail to please every ear, es- 
pecially so in that pretty little ballad the “Sky 
Lark.”’ The rest of the company paid full duty to 
the spirit of Orpheus, and the evening passed off 
very pleasingly indeed. ‘'To-night they give a second 
concert. It will be equal to the first and worthy a 
musical assembly. The series of pieces are well 
chosen, and the performance of last evening gives an 
assurance of an equally good one on this. 





New Orveans.—The Courer speaks not so favo- 
rably as some of the papers of the Amphitheatre 
Opera Company, and says of Parodi as Aminas 


Parodi surpasses all those whom we have heard, 
with the exception of Sontag. She not only sang 
the part with that soul-stirring effect so peculiar to 
the vocalism of the Italian cantatrice—the irresistible 
effect of i] cantar che nel anima si suete—but there is a 
buoyancy and warmth in her intonation which capti- 
vates the hearer and disarms criticism. 

Parodi is the only artiste of the troupe who claims 
the serious attention of the critic. The axiom, nil 
nisi bonum, is one which it is ever pleasing to observe, 
but when coupled with its complement, atque verwn, 
we confess that we but reluctantly conform ourself to 
its requirements. Hence it is that we must be cen- 
tent with having given our attention wholly to Paro- 
di, of whom we can say both what is good and what 
is true; but, as regards the other members of the 
troupe, save perhaps the baritone, Gnone, there is 
much good which we would be disposed to say, but 
much more truth which we would wish to conceal. 
We have said, and we again repeat, that as these ar- 
tistes are but transiently with us, and as they are 
but strangers in the community, they are entitled to 
our highest deference, and it is in this view that we 
are disposed to shield them from the barbed shafts of 
a serious criticism. We cannot, in good conscience, 
bestow upon them the euphuistic praise to which cer- 
tain so-called critics have recourse. We have a 
higher appreciation of the aims of criticism; and 
whilst we will ever be prompt to resist the morbid 
taste for scurrility and abuse, so prevalent with the 
quondams of criticism, we will not allow ourself to 
be led away by the allurements of inordinate praise. 





Havana.—Letters from Havana announce that 
the Tacon Theatre has been taken by Signor Vol- 
pini, with an Italian Opera Company. He engaged 
the sisters Fanny and Agnes Natali, and Signor Roc- 
co and ‘Testa, the latter an Italian tenor. Florenza, 
the baritone, was also of the company, and Signor 
Volpini and his wife are also singers. The season 
began with great brilliancy, on the 16th of April, 
with Za Figlia, in which Fanny and Testa had a 
great success. On the 19th, Agnes appeared as 
Norma, with Fanny as <Adelgisa, and the sensation 
created was immense. The Havanese declare that 
they have had no Norma equal to Agnes since Steffa- 
none. Their enthusiasm surpassed anything ever 
seon in the States. The opera was repeated on the 
22d, and again on the 23d, with similar success. 

On the 22d of April, Miss Fanny Natali was mar- 
ried to Signor Enrico Testa, the tenor. The mar- 
riage took place in church and with much ceremony. 
Signor Renaldi gave away the bride, acting as proxy 
for her father. 

On St. Agnes’ Day, many valuable presents were 
sent to Agnes Natali, who has become a great favor- 
ite with the Havana public. 











Special Notices. 
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Mvsic By Matt.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of eonveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates, 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
J. Blockley. 25 


Poetry from Tennyson's ‘‘ Idyls of the king” The 
music written to this and other passages from Ten- 
nyson’s last poem, has been much admired in Eng- 
land. 


The Bridegroom. 


Possenti numi. (Jehovah guide us). Air for 
Bass. “ Magic F lute.” 
Celebrated air af the high priest, with men’s cho- 
rus,ad libitum. It has been sung frequently here, 
first by Formes, then by Junca, and now is or ought 

to be on the repertoire of all the ‘ bassi profundi ” 
This Air must not be confounded with the other Song 

of Sarastro : ‘‘ Qui sdegno, or, Who treads the path,” 
which has less of the sacred character and no chorus. 


L. W. Wheeler. 
Alonzo the brave. New medley song. S. Cowell. 
T. Farrant. 
The Tea-tax. B. W. Wow. 


Four comic songs, some new, some revivals of old 
favorites, all eure to please, and none difficult to sing. 


Popping the question. Song. 


I will and I won’t. 


Sardinian National Hymn. Song aud ‘Chorus. 


A stirring song, which in the course of recent 
events has figured largely. It is now the Italian Mar- 
seillaise, and all musical people should know it. 


Winnie Bell. Song and Chorus. 


Faithless Rosa. Ballad. 


Two Minstrel songs, of English origin, destined to 
become popular. 


Franz Nava. 


“ “ 


25 


Instrumental Music. 
J. G. Callcott. 


C. A. Ingraham. 
S. T. Shaw. 

J. von Joel. 

R. B. Taylor. 
Le Congé. Polka brilliante. O. J. Shaw. 
The Archers Polka. D’ Albert. 


A string of pretty Polkas, from which every one can 
suit himself. 


Como Polka. 

Vasa Polka. 
Talisman Polka. 
Nothing more Polka. 


Fancy Polka. 


Auld lang Syne. Transcr. Brinley Richards. 


“ “ “ 


Blue Bells of Scotland. 35 


Tasteful transcriptions, novel in form and rich in ef- 
fect. 


Ateocara. For Cornet with Piano accompani. 36 


The first of a series of arrangements for this instru- 
ment, which has of late found so much favor with am- 
ateurs. They are designed far the drawing-room, mod- 
erately long, easy and melodious, and will meet a long- 
felt want. 


Books. 


Tae Constettation. A _ colleetion of An- 
thems, Choruses aud Sacred Quartets, Selected 
mostly from the works of the Great Masters, 
and adapted to the wants of Conventions, Cho- 
ral Societies and Social Practice. 75 

So fully does the title of this work represent its con- 
tents that nothing need be added to convey an idea of 
its merits. It is a most capital collection, and one 
that isso much needed by those for whom it is de- 
signed, that it will be heartily welcomed, and at once 
become an established favorite in their musical libra- 
ries. 
































